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INDUSTRIAL EVANGELISTS 
ISSUE SUMMONS FOR 
GREATER SERVICE 


F. C. W. PARKER, Secretary 
Chicago Council, National Association of 
mployment Managers 


We have an evangel for industry. 
The times summon us to become “‘in- 
dustrial evangelists,’ who will sound 
forth the good tidings. 

Individually we have found meth- 
ods and principles that make for 
better industrial relations and per- 
sonnel management. We must not 
keep silent and selfishly use these 
only for our own companies. We 
must become evangelists who will 
zealously and unselfishly propagate 
our industrial faith. 

We must personally do all that we 
can to spread the new ideals of per- 
sonnel management. We must preach 
the new message to business and in- 
dustry and seek to convert from the 
error of their ways those Executives 
and Employment Managers who cling 
to the old. We must personally help 
the new day to dawn. 

We must also have a new vision of 
the function of local and national 
organizations in this good work of 
evangelization. We must seek to 
build up the local associations in 
membership and leadership and must 
do our part to increase the scope and 
standards of their service. These 
local groups must be made the rally- 
ing points for all forward looking 
executives related to personnel prob- 
lems. By thus pooling interest and 
experience and by frankly discussing 
new aspects of our problems, we can 
secure the best ways and means for 
establishing more soundly the new 
industrial era. 

No message gets far today without 
a national sounding board. The Na- 
tional Association must therefore 
have our heartiest and most efficient 
support. I attended at Minneapolis 
the first unorganized national get-to- 
gether of employment managers and 
have been on the inside of the devel- 
opment of the National Association 
ever since and up to the great Cleve- 
land Convention. It is with peculiar 
satisfaction that I have seen the in- 
creasing function of the National As- 
sociation in upbuilding our common 
cause. 

Without delay let us develop a big 
“National Consciousness,” both as in- 
dividuals and as local groups. Per- 
(Continued on Page 2) 





BETTER THAN 2.75! 











ST. LOUIS EMPLOYMENT 
WORKERS ORGANIZE 
NEW ASSOCIATION 


Employment and personnel work- 
ers in the St. Louis industrial district 
organized June 30, following a dinner 
of the Washington University Class 
on Employment Management. H. F. 
Young, temporary chairman, was 
elected the first President. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lucia McClellan; Secretary, C. 
H. Weiser; Treasurer, John B. Quinn; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, P.J. Dahl; Execu- 
tive Committee, Captain Gobin Stair, 
U. S. Public Health Service; Herman 
Conrad, American Breweries Co.; H. 
T. Ragsdale, Swift & Co.; P. J. Kel- 
lenner, Columbia Transfer Co.; Joseph 
R. Johnson, Butler Bros.; W. 3 
Alderson, Union Electric L. & P. Co.; 
Benjamin Stearns, Simmons Hard- 
ware Co.; Richard Worcester, La- 
clede-Christy Clay Products Co.; 
Joseph W. Rostron, Home Cotton 
Mills; Miss Amelia Herzog, New Era 
Mfg. Co. Talks were made by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Shipley, Director of Ex- 
tension Courses, Washington Univer- 
sity, E. G. Spencer, Director of Even- 
ing Courses, Board of Education and 
J. G. Melluish, Director, U. S. Public 
Health Service. The Executive Com- 
mittee met on July 29 to outline work 
for the year. 


Indications now point to the dis- 
continuance of the Re-employment 
Bureau of New York Soldiers, Sailors 
and Marines about the first of Sep- 
tember. 





CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 
ISSUED IN BOOK FORM 
JULY 15th 


The Proceedings of the Cleveland 
Convention are completed. Just forty 
working days after Myron D. Jones, 
Chairman of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion Committee, formally declared 
ended the biggest and best conven- 
tion, of its kind ever held, Uncle 
Sam’s postal department was carry- 
ing copies to every part of the United 
States, to Canada, England and far- 
off Manila. 

The Proceedings are printed in 
eight point. type on an _ excellent 
quality of machine finished book 
paper. The pages are six by nine and 
not an inch of space is wasted. In 
addition to a complete report of the 
speeches, prepared discussions and 
general discussions from the floor, 
the book contains a history of the 
National Association from the time of 
its inception, a list of the officers and 
directors and the Constitution and 
By-Laws adopted at the Convention. 

The book is unique in a way, for in 
no other volume published has there 
been gathered together the views on 
employment and personnel manage- 
ment of the really big men in the pro- 
fession and of the higher executives 
in the industrial world. Those who 
were at the convention know this to 

(Continued on Page 9) 


REPRESENTATIVES OF 


The following law has been en- 
acted by the State of Massachusetts: . 
GENERAL ACT, CHAPTER 70. 

Section 1. A manufacturing cor- 
poration may provide by by-law for 
the nomination and election by its 
employees of one or more of them as 
members of its board of directors. 

Section 2. All elections under the 
provisions of Section 1 shall be held 
at the works of the corporation on 
the day of the annual meeting, and 
the voting shall be by secret ballot. 

Section 3. If less than a majority 
of those entitled to vore participate 
in the election there shall be no elec- 
tion, and the vacancy shall be filled 
as the by-laws may prescribe. 

Section 4. A director elected by 
the employees shall have the same 
rights and powers and shall be sub- 
ject to the same duties and responsi- 
bilities as a director elected by the 
stockholders. 
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THE ANALOGY OF THE EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGER AND THE 
SALES MANAGER 


D. C. HINSTORFF, Secretary 
Milwaukee Employment Managers’ Association 


SELLING—tThey both have some- 
thing to sell, the former, jobs, and 
the latter, products. 

SERVICE—tThey both represent 
departments of service, and in the 
ratio that “They serve best, they 
profit most.” 

ADVERTISING—They both adver- 
tise. They have both learned that it 
pays to advertise—in the right way, 
and above all, at the right time, that 
where ‘“‘A pleased customer is a firm’s 
best advertisement,” a pleased em- 
ploye certainly must be good adver- 
tising for an employer. 

PERMANENT SALES—As we have 
said they both sell, but—to sell, to 
stay sold, can sometimes be viewed 
from a somewhat different angle. It 
is well enough for a sales manager 
to “land” one order but to make your 
customer’s name a fixture on the 
books is the task of the real sales- 
man. To sell your jobs to your 
applicant in such a manner that the 
recipient develops into a good per- 
manent employe is one of the most 
important duties of the real employ- 
ment man. 

COURTESY—Courtesy is just as 
essential in the Employment Depart- 
ment as it is in the Sales Department. 
The job seeker also belongs to that 
large family of human beings. The 
man turned down today may make 
one of your best employes tomorrow 
or the next day. It doesn’t harm to 
go out of your way a little to serve 
the man whom you did not sell a job. 
Remember, the best customers do not 
always place a large initial order. It 
is the little things that count, and 
when labor like business is scarce 
you have more friends. 

ANALYSIS—If it is so important 
that the Sales Manager analyzes his 
propositions, knows his goods, is it 
not obvious that the Employment 
Manager should know all about the 
goods he sells, the jobs. Here we 
apply our job analyses. 

SALES TALKS—To dis-associate a 
sales talk from a salesman would be 
like pulling a boat in dry dock, but 
how about developing the right kind 
of sales talk for the job seeker. 
Would that not be logical? In prin- 
ciple are they not similar? The job 
seeker should be fully informed as to 
the goods he is buying( the job. 
Analyses are invariably used to build 
up a Sales Talk. 

LEADS AND PROSPECTS—Leads 
and prospects are a source of cus- 
tomer supply to the Sales Manager. 
They are likewise a source of labor 
supply to the Employment Manager. 

COMPETITION — That ‘“‘Competi- 
tion is the life of trade”’ is a fact long 
ago established. This probably ex- 


THE TEST OF A MAN 


The test of a man is the fight that he makes, 
The force that he puts into his blows; 

His ability to stand erect and take 
The punishment the enemy bestows. 

Anyone can smile when there is nothing to fear 

d everything is smiling and gay; 

But it takes a man to stan up and cheer 

When everything is on the down way. 


It isn’t the winning you surely know, 
Nor the number of battles won. 
But how you stood and gave blow for blow, 
Until the enemy run. 
The fight isn’t worth winning unless won on 
the square, 
To use trickery and deceit is but fraud; 
The man that is always honest and fair 
Will get his share of the applause. 


So it’s the blows you give and the way that 
you fight 
That determines if you are aman; _ 
It’s surely no glory to be in the limelight, 
f your victory was only a sham. 
Then the test of your mettle and proof of your 
worth, 
In addition to the blows you deal, 
Is the blows you get on the hard old earth, 
That shows if your stuff is real. 
—Frank M. Sebanen in “Cannery Notes.” 








plains why things are so lively for 
Employment Managers when labor is 
scarce and unfortunately competition 
has sometimes been keen in the labor 
market. We hope this sort of com- 
petition will some day become extinct 
or nearly so. 

PRODUCTIVE OR UNPRODUC- 
TIVE?—And, last but not least is 
our hardest nut to crack. Everybody 
knows that the Sales Department Or- 
ganization as a whole is considered 
Productive Labor and now please 
find the generous accountant who 
will call the Employment Department 
anything but unproductive, and here- 
in lies one of the most important 
problems confronting Employment 
Management today—to so be able to 
organize and systematize so that like 
the Sales Manager the Employment 
Manager can show results in real 
American money. 

NOTE:—Please note that the sub- 
ject of “‘Turnover”’ has been pur- 
posely avoided, but strange to say 
here is one point where the two de- 
partments would get into a tug-of- 
war conflict. .Turnover, on the one 
hand much desired and on the other, 
well, turn over your stock of goods as 
much as you want to, but by all 
means “Keep the man on the job. 


RESEARCH BUREAU COMPILES 
SHOP COMMITTEE DIGEST 


One of the most complete analysis 
of Company Shop Committee plans 
yet to be made has been prepared by 
the Bureau of Industrial Research, 
465 West 23rd Street, New York. 
Careful study ‘has been given to the 
employee representation plan in oper- 
ation in twenty factories and the re- 
sult is one of the most important con- 
tributions to industrial history. The 
booklet, which sells at $1, also car- 
ries a page of selected references 
we on the subject under discus- 
sion. 


THINKING 


Although we know employment 
men do all these things still we give 
the article below for what it is 
worth: 

“The Almighty gave you that gray 
stuff just under your scalp for a pur- 
pose. You are supposed to think 
with it. You are supposed to think 
usefully with it—not to vitiate it 
with idle dreams. The most useful 
thing you can think about, is your 
business and the business of those 
you are supposed to serve—those 
whom you must serve if you hope to 
escape the scrap heap. 

Not by main strength will you win, 
but by thought. And so we beseach 
you to learn to think, and the way 
to learn to think is to think. Pick 
out something that you ought to 
think about. Analyze it; dissect it; 
pick it to pieces. Walk around it; 
climb up over it; pry it up and see 
what is underneath it. Map it and 
diagram it in your mind and on 
paper. Think it to death. 


Don’t be discouraged if you seem | 


to run against a dead wall and no 
thoroughfares. Think ahead and by 
and by you’ll find to your surprise, 
delight and everlasting profit, that 
you can think your way over, under 
or through anything that you choose 
to tackle and that thinking is one of 
the big, rich joys of life.’’—Gleeson 
Murphy in The Chair Man. 


THREE FORBES SERIES 


Three sets of articles of interest to 
the employment man are being pub- 
lished in Forbes Magazine (B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 299 
Broadway, New York). They are 
“Industrial Democracy Stops Strikes 
—How John Leitches’ Plan Settles 
Trouble,” by B. C. Forbes; How 
Music Helps Workers and Industrial 
Plants,” by Charles D. Isaacson and 
“Sensible Methods for Picking Men,” 
by Sherwin Cody. 


INDUSTRIAL EVANGELISTS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

sonally we must ever be mindful of 
our National “Evangelizing’ agency 
and do all that we can to strengthen 
its good work. Our local organiza- 
tions must not simply exist for them- 
selves. They must become district 
“Evangelizing” forces that will carry 
our message to all those in the great 
territory surrounding their local city 
and secure members throughout the 
district. The local associations should 
assist the national headquarters in 
organizing new local groups in cities 
and towns where business and indus- 
trial development justify them. 

In season and out, let us zealously 
voice the new evangel—personally, 
locally, regionally and nationally— 
and so assist in bringing in the new 
industrial kingdom—a new peace in 
industry and good will among capi- 
tal, management and labor. 
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COMMITTEE TOLD U. S. EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE IS 
NOT NEEDED 


Appearing before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Labor of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
at the hearings being held relative to 
the Nolan Bill, which establishes a 
U. S. Employment Service, the Per- 
sonnel Executive of one of the largest 
industries in the East presented the 
following analysis of the situation: 

“First, it seems to me that central- 
ized authority with decentralized ad- 
ministration, has in the main proved 
successful where consolidations are 
made, and thus build up to an effect- 
ive centralization of authority. Orig- 
inally in such cases the centralized 
authority existed at the point where 
decentralized administration takes 
place under a consolidation, and a 
process of upbuilding is thereby fol- 
lowed out. The proposed Federal 
Employment Service would naturally 
be mainly a consolidation of existing 
state services and would be ineffect- 
ive and difficult of administration 
until each state organization is well 
established. For this reason I am 
of the belief that best results will 
be secured by simply providing that 
little Federal attention to the sub- 
ject which will encourage the states 
to develop by themselves. I do 
not think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have any executive 
authority in that connection what- 
ever, even through the setting of 
standards or otherwise at this time. 
A full opportunity for the play of 
individual initiative among the states 
will thus be afforded. 

“The second point that I wish to 
urge is that the proposed measure 
has the effect of perpetuating the 
present administration of the Em- 
ployment Service, which to my mind 
is not desirable. I say this only 
after the most intimate contact with 
it from the top to the bottom. You 
have ample evidence bearing upon 
this point and I therefore present 
nothing additional. 

“In the development of the ques- 
tion of a proper status of a national 
employment service, it seems to be 
very important to call your attention 
to the fact that an employment serv- 
ice should be clearly a “‘service”’ or- 
ganization and not a _ regulatory 
agency. It should have no part in 
the setting or enforcement of labor 
standards and should be purely for 
the purpose of directing men to 
opportunities through supplying com- 
plete information. Its service should 
not be restricted so that it might be 
accused of alliance with either party 
to a controversy. For this reason it 
is not a function that is properly con- 
nected with the Department of Labor. 
The purpose of the Department of 
Labor, as I understand it, is for the 
representation of the interests of all 
labor in national affairs, and it 


RESULT OF THE REFERENDUM 


ON U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 








In favor of santnsing the U. S. Employment Service as now 
organized and operated. 


In favor of state systems of employment services without direct 
or indirect Federal control. 


In favor of state systems of employment services controlled by 
Federal Government. 


In favor of control of private fee charging agencies handling labor 
by U. S. Employment Service, if continued. 


In favor of control by U. S. Employment Service, if continued, of 
private fee charging agencies handling clerical, technical and 
executive applicants. 


In favor of the U. S. Employment Service, if continued, reporting 
to the Secretary of Labor. 


In favor of creating an additional Cabinet position to be known 
as the Secretary of Employment, to which the service will report 
in case of continuance. 


In favor of the appointment by the President, of the United States 
Employment Commission, members to serve without compensation, 
to occupy a status comparable to that of the Board of Directors 
of a corporation, such Commission to name a Director of Employ- 
ment, who would report to the Commission and have a status 
comparable to that of the President of a corporation. 


In favor of financing the U. S. Employment Service entirely by 
the United States Government, if continued. 


In favor of financing on the basis of equal division of expense 
between Federal and State Governments, if U. S. Employment 
Service is continued. 


In favor of financing as conditions may permit with the idea of 
ultimately arranging an equal division of expense between Federal 
and me Governments, if the U. S. Employment Service is con- 
tinued. 


In favor of placing all employes of U. S. Employment Service, 
if continued, under National Civil Service. 


In favor of placing employes of the U. S. age x= ment Service, 
if continued, under civil service of State in w 
stationed. 


In favor of excepting Federal Directors of Employment in each 
State from civil service in case employees of the Employment 
Service are placed under either National or State civil service 
regulations. 


In favor of having employes of National Employment Service 
selected and promoted t f 
vidual efficiency and not subject to Civil Service. 





FOR AGAINST 
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should work difectly to that end. A 
neutral service such as employment 
has two obligations to fulfill as 
against the one of the Department of 
Labor, and is therefore not properly 
a bureau or sub-department of that 
function. Either a commission of 
three appointed by the President 
should operate the employment serv- 
ice when the time comes for central- 
ized authority, if ever, or a new De- 
partment of Employment with a Sec- 
retary having equal status with the 
Secretary of Labor should be estab- 
lished. 

“In emphasis of the principle of 
building from the bottom up instead 


of from the top down, let me call 
your attention to the linking up of 
the actual handling of an employ- 
ment matter on a national basis. 
Suppose that a position is open in a 
department of an industry and that 
department indicates the fact to the 
central employment office of the in- 
dustry. In case this office cannot fill 
it immediately, the need is covered 
by a requisition filed with the local 
employment office in the community. 
If that office cannot fill the position, 
the requisition is then filed with the 
central office of the district, which in 
turn passes it on to the state head- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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PHILADELPHIA SEEKS TO SOLVE 
PROBLEMS OF SCOPE 
EVOLUTION 


JOSEPH H. WILLETS, Secretary 
Philadelphia Association for the Discussion of 
Employment Problems 


The officers of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation for the Discussion of Em- 
ployment Problems recently elected 
for the ensuing year are: 


President, A. E. Chevalier, Barrett 
Co.; Vice President, A. M. Collins, A. 
M.Collins Mfg.Co.; Secretary, Joseph 
H. Willets, Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pa.; Treasurer, W. M. C. Kim- 
ber, Leeds & Northrup. Executive 
Committee: John M. Williams, Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, Inc.; Arthur C. Jack- 
son, Miller Lock Co.; Mahlon R. 
Kline, Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co.; C. E. Brinley, American Pulley 
Company. 

The problem at present occupying 
the attention of the Executive Com- 
mittee is that of the evolution of the 
scope of our Association. As I as- 
sume others have done, we have con- 
fined most of our meetings to open- 
ing talks and discussions. We feel 
that this was a necessary preliminary 
stage of the Association’s develop- 
ment. 

As the size of our meetings in- 
crease and as we tend to include in 
our meetings everybody from Presi- 
dents and Managers to Foremen and 
Service Workers, naturally such a 
meeting does not make for the free- 
dom of discussion and the fullest 
exchange of opinion such as we get, 
for example, at the Executive Com- 
mittee meetings. The question there- 
fore being raised is this: Should we 
not provide, not only for the continu- 
ance of the large group meetings, but 
also for regular meetings of smaller 
groups along functional lines? 

These circles within the main 
circle should include perhaps a group 
of Presidents and Managers, a group 
of Employment Managers, a group of 
Factory Physicians, a group of Serv- 
ice Workers, as well as others. In 
such groups many subjects which we 
in a large meeting can only brush at 
could be carried further to some con- 
crete conclusion. I believe that these 
meetings can be so carried out as not 
to interfere with the attendance at 
the large meetings. Rather, they 
would tend to help it, since the re- 
searches of many groups or group 
committees would form desirable 
subjects for presentation to the entire 
group. Personally, I feel that many 
Employment Managers’ Associations 
will find that after three or four 
years of general work, this is their 
next logical step in advance. 

It is a pleasure to record the estab- 
lishment, since the signing of the 
Armistice, of the following consult- 
ing firms in Philadelphia, and the 
subjects on which they are prepared 
to submit advice: The Scott Com- 


pany, Personnel; Morris L. Cooke 











NEED A FRIEND? 


Does the Employment Man- 
ager need a friend? We often 
hear of how the Employment 
Manager is a friend to others 
and helps them out of troubles 
and one of our active thinking 
members has raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the Employ- 
ment Manager himself ever 
needs a friend. 

Do you know of any recent 
eases where the ‘“higher-ups” 
have “shaken” an Employment 
Manager and given him a “raw 
deal?” If you do, write it and 
send it to us. 

The Association might be 
able to help him and it might 
not. It at least would be glad 
to have the information so that 
the profession might profit by 
the lesson in a given case. 











and associates, Scientific Management 
and Labor; Dudley R. Kennedy, Per- 
sonnel. 








U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

(Continued from Page 3) 
quarters and from which point it 
would theoretically be reflected to 
Washington under the proposed plan 
for operating a national service. 
This makes six agencies which must 
handle the transaction, and if at the 
average Government speed you will 
imagine a want being filled in that 
manner in a way that would warrant 
paying out good money for the serv- 
ice, it seems to me that the fallacy of 
a Federally directed employment 
service at this time becomes clearly 
apparent. 

I would further suggest that you 
study the demand for such a service. 
It certainly does not exist on the part 
of those who use it; namely, the 
employment managers of industrial 
and mercantile institutions, as the 
great majority of them are thor- 
oughly disgusted with the adminis- 
tration during war-time and I think 
it will be some time before their con- 
fidence can be restored. It can only 
come then on a ‘building-up’ basis, 
and the ‘building-down’ of the Nolen 
Bill will simply postpone the day 
when a result to justify the linking 
together of such agencies on a 
national basis might be gotten if you 
assume that to be the ideal.” 








Applies to Every Industry 


In the final analysis successful shipbuilding 
depends on the ability and efficiency of the 
shipyard workers and there is absolutely no 
doubt about the great service that can be ren- 
dered in this field by intelligent and honest 
service managers. The fundamental necessity 
of industrial relations is harmonious organiza- 
tion. erefore it is obvious that an unpre- 
judiced, intelligent service manager can be 
and should be the central point of shipyard 
esprit de corps.—Wallace G. Downey. 








NEWEST MEMBER FROM FAR. 
AWAY PHILIPPINES DOING 
YOEMAN WORK 


We wish to present to you our 
newest member, Benito Razon, Em- 
ployment Manager of the Manila 
Railroad Company, with headquar- 
ters at Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Razon’s application for Busi- 
ness Membership, accompanied by 
the fee of $25 reached the Adminis- 
trative Offices a few days ago after a 
trip of nearly 10,000 miles. Accom- 
panying the papers was a report of 
the work performed by Mr. Razon’s 
department during the past year and 
two complete files of “The Railway 
Messenger,” a semi-weekly publica- 
tion issued by the department for the 
employees and a duplicate set of the 
forms used. Both the report and the 
publication show the ingenuity and 
progressiveness of the head of the 
department, who, almost without aid 
was forced to build something from 
nothing. Mr. Razon assumed charge 
of the department in May, 1918, one 
month after it had been started by 
E. A. Colson, formerly Director of 
the Bureau of Civil Service, who re- 
turned to America. 
organization of the department, the 
few records kept by the company 
were inaccurate and unreliable, the 
selection of employes being done 
haphazardly by those needing assis- 
tants. The functions of the new de- 
partment are very comprehensive, as 
will be seen from the following list of 
duties with which it is charged. 

(1) To study “and organize the source of 

supply of help. 

(2) To examine and select applicants for 
employment and, upon request, to cer- 
tify to the different heads of Depari- 
ments the names of eligibles for the 
different positions. 

(3) To keep a complete list of eligibles for 
the different positions. 

(4) To prepare plans for apprenticeship. 

(5) To keep a list of positions showing the 
necessary qualifications and salaries paid 
in each case. 

(6) To keep an up-to-date service record not 
only of all present employes, but those 
who have already left the service of the 
company, showing the cause of their 
separation. 

(7) To endeavor to improve working and 
living conditions of all employes and 
insure for them just compensation, airy 
and sanitary offices, etc. 

(8) To prepare and enforce plans to care for 
the old and physically incapacitated 
employes. 

(9) To investigate all charges against em- 
loyes and recommend to the General 

anager the action that should be taken 
in each case. 

(10) To help employes in their desire for 
advancement. 

(11) To have charge of all internal publicity. 

During the period from July 1, 
1918, to December 31, 1918, the De- 
partment examined 1616 applicants. 
Of this number 1036 were placed on 
the eligible list. One hendred and 
thirty-one appointments were made. 
Promotion appointments were made 
of 1662 employes, with wage in- 
creases averaging 44.87% and of 73 
averaging 27.64%. The former re 
ceived less than 1200 pesos per an- 
num and the latter over that sum. 
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SELLING EMPLOYMENT MANAGE- 
MENT TO FIRMS ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


NINA F. WINN, Secretary 
Employment Managers’ Association of the 
Pacific Northwest 


A year ago Captain Boyd Fisher, 
then of the Employment Management 
Section of the War Industries Board, 
visited Seattle and talked to a group 
of leading business men about em- 
ployment management. The result 
was that a month later, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, an- 
nounced a course in employment or 
service management under the direc- 
tion of Stephen I. Miller, Dean of the 
School of Business Administration. 
The course started on September 26, 
1918, with a class of twenty-five, 
representing about seventy-five thou- 
sand employees and a score of em- 
ployers in the states of Oregon, Idaho 
and Washington. The leading indus- 
tries of the Pacific Northwest, ship- 
building, lumber, paper and steel, 
were well represented. 

Service or employment manage- 
ment was practically unknown except 
for a few isolated cases, where em- 
ployers had sent representatives to 
courses in the East. There must 
have been some ray of hope for 
bringing about better relationships 
between employers and employees for 
men and women then doing import 
tant work to be spared from their 
offices six weeks. 

At the conclusion of the course in 
November the need was felt for an 
organization which would perpetuate 
the friendship formed as well as to 
continue the study started. From 
this the Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Northwest was 
born, the purposes as stated in its 
constitution being: 

“To affiliate with the National Association, 
to co-operate with similar organizations, the 
Department of Labor, the University of 
Washington and all other Institutions with 
and accredited Course in Employment Man- 
agement, in their efforts 

“To promote all measures, tending to pro- 
duce greater efficiency in Employment Man- 
agement, and 

“To foster all honorable means for the 


Democratization of pw | for the mutual 
good of the Employer and Employee.” 


Stephen I. Miller, dean of the 
course, Miss Miriam Besley, Secre- 
tary and Dr. Boris Emmet, chief 
instructor, were made honorary mem- 
bers of the association. 


The greatest need, at the present 
time in the Northwest is to create a 
demand for employment management 
among our industries. Comparatively 
few yet recognize this need, but we 
are certain that as our members 
Prove up in the positions they now 
hold the gospel will spread. As it 
does there will be a demand for men 
and women properly trained for this 
work. Looking forward to meeting 
this need another course (part time) 
in employment management is con- 
templated. It will be given by the 





100% Efficiency 


Employment Managers must give special 
consideration to stabilizing labor by recogniz- 
ing and putting into effect two fundamental 
conditions. First, Americanization of all em- 
ployees up to nothing less than 100 per cent. ; 
second, the cultivation of the saving or thrift 
habit to the fullest extent possible to every- 
one. If these two fundamentals are fully dis- 

ssed, advertised, talked about, hung about, 

eached about from morning to night for the 
next twelve months, this country will be im- 
regnable against Bolshevism or any other 
anatical movement. If the savings as a re- 
sult of thrift are put into government securi- 
tres and with ericanism tingling through 
the blood of the thrifty peaste, this country 
will be truly the home of the free.—Antonio 

*. Pessano, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Great Lakes Engineering Works. 








Employment Management Section of 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in co-operation with the 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and Employ- 
ment Managers’ Association. 

The committee on labor relation- 
ships of the industrial bureau of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce prom- 
ises to do work of real value. Itisa 
new committee and Dr. E. H. Lind- 
ley, president of the University of 
Idaho, in speaking to them recently 
on the upward trend in relationship 
between employers and employees, 
recommended as a starting basis for 
work that they get together and cata- 
logue the prejudices of employees 
and employers, study them and then 
try to work out ways and methods to 
avoid antagonizing them. 

Mrs. Lucinda Wyman Prince, Di- 
rector of the Prince School for De- 
partment Store Service, of Boston, in 
addressing a group of retail mer- 
chants of Seattle helped the good 
work along when she took it for 
granted that all of the large retail 
stores had employment managers and 
recommended that if they were too 
small to have one that they combine 
and have a central office for selection 
of employees. 


BOSTON FIRST TO AID MEN WHO 
HELD HUN 
S. PAUL TOWNSEND, Secretary 
Boston Employment Managers’ Association 

Boston was the first city to coor- 
dinate all of the activities for all re- 
turning soldiers and sailors. The 
committee was fortunate in obtaining 
one of the buildings on Boston Com- 
mon. Here returning soldiers and 
sailors were received by the Mayor’s 
Reception Committee, their imme- 
diate wants given attention, their 
questions regarding insurance and 
allotments answered and _ advice 
offered. Employment was cared for 
in a separate building. 

In charge of the bureau was W. 
Stanwood Field, for a long time 
active in the Boston Association. 
Co-operating with the work was the 
Associated Industries, the Retail 
Board of Trade, the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, the Shoe and Leather 
Association and many others. 





MUHLHAUSER RE-ELECTED 
HEAD OF SHIPBUILDERS’ 
EMPLOYMENT BRANCH 


A. Muhlhauser, Employment Man- 
ager of the Baltimore Dry Docks, and 
Clarence Samuel King, Philadelphia, 
were elected Chairman and Secretary 
respectively of the Employment Man- 
agers’ Committee of the Atlantic 
Coast Shipbuilders’ Association at 
the annual session in Atlantic City. 

H. E. Parker, Employment Man- 
ager of the Fore River Plant, Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation, was 
elected Vice-Chairman. Members of 
the Executive Council were elected as 
follows: New England District, C. E. 
Downton, The Atlantic Corporation; 
New York District, James E. Neary, 
Standard Shipbuilding Corporation; 
Delaware River District, Paul Gen- 
dell, New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion; W. T. Clemens, Merchant Ship- 
building Corporation and C. J. Dren- 
nen, Sun Shipbuilding Corporation; 
Baltimore District, Mr. Muhlhauser. 

Speakers at the session were Dud- 
ley Kennedy, Philadelphia; Mr. Gen- 
dell, Harry R. Humphreys, Industrial 
Service Department, New York Ship- 
building Corporation, Camden, N. J.; 
Mr. Parker; Robert W. Aitken, Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations, Ameri- 
can International Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration; Mr. Neary; W. S. Wells, 
Employment Manager, Newburgh 
Shipbuilding Corporation. Papers by 
Edwin C. Bennett, Vice-President, 
Newburgh Shipyards, Inc., and M. E. 
Hood, Employment Manager, Chester 
Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., were read by 
Mr. Wells and G. W. Greenwood. 

In his annual report Mr. King 
advocated the establishment of a 
clearing house on information re- 
garding labor supply whereby any 
shipyard having a surplus of labor 
will notify the secretary at Philadel- 
phia, who will hold this information 
available for other yards. The ex- 
change of weekly reports also is 
embodied in the plan. 

During this past year the commit- 
tee made important strides‘in elimin- 
ating scamping among the shipyards, 
formulated a plan for the collective 
recruiting of labor, adopted a stand- 
ard plan of draft procedure, put 
into effect a standard practice of 
figuring labor turnover and assisted 
in cataloguing discharged soldiers. 


HAMILTON MEMBERS HOLD PAIR 
OF HEATED SESSIONS 


Two of the July sessions of the 
Hamilton Employment Managers’ 
Club were what might be termed 
“above par.” At the meeting of the 
15, R. H. Burke of the Hooven, Owen, 
Rentschler Co., led a heated discus- 
sion on Insurance, Mutual Aid and 
Old Age Pensions. At the meeting 
of July 22, W. T. Jack of the Niles 
Tool Works Company led a discussion 
on History and Theory of Labor Or- 
ganizations. Everybody got in the 
argument. 
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PERSONNELS 


Hugo Diemer has succeeded L. O. 
Pethick as Personnel Superintendent 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Ida M. Wilson, a former gov- 
ernment worker, is now Service 
Supervisor of the Warren Division of 
Lockwood, Greene & Company, New- 
buryport, Mass. 


C. L. Patterson, formerly Employ- 
ment Manager of the Oxweld Acety- 
lene Company, Newark, N. J., is now 
Secretary of the Labor Bureau of the 
National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers, Chicago. 


E. L. Holloway, recently in charge 
of the Employment Department of 
the War Department Employment 
Bureau for Discharged Officers, is or- 
ganizing a Personnel Department for 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Richard C. Booth, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce and the first Secretary of 
the National Association of Employ- 
ment Managers, is now Employment 
Manager for the Associated Shoe 
Manufacturers of Chicago. 


David J. Goldberg has severed con- 
nections with the Labor Management 
Division, New York Dress and Waist 
Manufacturers’ Association and is 
now connected with the Boston Dress 
and Waist Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion as Executive Director. 


An informal dinner was given 
Philip J. Reilly by the executive com- 
mittee of the Boston Association on 
his leaving the New England field. In 
behalf of the association, President 
John Trickey presented to Mr. Reilly 
a Waltham watch, suitably engraved. 


Cc. S. Carney, Employment Man- 
ager of the Diamond Chain and Man- 
ufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 
has left the Indiana city to become 
affiliated with Scovell, Wellington & 
Company, Certified Public Account- 
ants and Industrial Engineers, in 
their Chicago offices. 


Harvey E. Antrim, for nine years 
employment manager of the Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Company (Bullock 
Works), Norwood, Ohio, has taken 
up the employment, personnel, serv- 
ice and safety work of the Pfau Mfg. 
Company, Norwood. 


Prof. Earl S. Neal of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Education, 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas, has given up college work to 
become Labor Superintendent of one 
of the coat factories of Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx Company, Chicago. 

July brought joy to the homes of 
two members of the profession. A 
son was left with Richard M. Neu- 
stadt, who is associated with “Dud” 
Kennedy in Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Neustadt, and a daughter appeared 


at the home of Mark M. Jones, Direc- 
tor of Personnel of the Edison Indus- 
tries, Orange, and Mrs. Jones. 





PLACEMENTS 


The Administrative Offices have on file the 
qualifications of about 100 personnel and em- 
pioyment workers, both male and female. This 
does not mean that this number of members of 
the profession are out of employment. Many 
of them are now in active service but are seek- 
ing a larger and more renumerative field. A 
few of those registered are new in the pro- 
fession and seek subordinate positions; others 
have had more or less experience and are quali- 
fied to fill the higher niches in industrial work. 
Among those registered are two physicians, 
both of whom recently returned from two 
years’ service abroad and now seek places in 
industry rather than a return to private prac- 
tice. These few lines are merely indicative of 
one qualification. More detailed information 
as well as names and addresses will be furn- 
ished on application to the Administrative 


Offices, Orange, N. 

No. 117 Married, | 29, Experienced, $2,600. 

No. 118 Assistant Employment Manager. 

No. 119 Personnel worker, female, experi- 
ence 

No. 120 Married, 37, Educational work pre- 
ferred. 

No. 121 Married, 31, 10 years’ experience. 

No. 122 Married, 47, Shipyard experience, 
$2,600. 

No. 123. Experienced in Federal vocational 
work. 

No. 124 Married, 35, Experienced, $5,000. 

No. 125 Female, single, 25, Nursing experi- 
ence 

No. 126 Bachelor, 45, Business, Navy ex- 
perience. 

No. 127. Female, U. S. Course graduate, 10 
years commercial experience. 
No. 128 Married, 45, Industrial physician. 
No. 129 Female, single, 34, U. S. Course 
graduate, 11 years teacher. 
No. 130. Married, 26, Gateneann and Wel- 
fare worker, East. 

No. 131. College Graduate, teacher, accept 
assistant’s place. 

No. 132. Female, single, 31, Service De- 
peneeen, experienced. 

No. 133 emale, single, Service worker, 
experienced. 

No. 134. Single, Army psychological exper- 
ience, college graduate. 

No. 135. Female, single, experienced assis- 
tant, ambitious. 

No. 136 Good education, seven years’ ex- 
perience. 

No. 137. Single, 29, college, Army service, 
experienced. 

No. 138 


Female, single, 35, graduate social 
worker, $2500. 


LABOR MANAGER 


The Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of 
Montreal require the services of a labor expert 
to gather information, keep the manufacturers 
posted and act as their a visor and represen- 
tative on labor and economic questions affect- 
ing industry. Might be called upon to organ- 
ize and act as manager of a labor bureau. 
Apply by letter, stating full information re- 
garding personal and industrial history, re- 
i? = expected and date when free, to 

J. Harrod, Secretary, Clothing Manufac- 
pad 2 Association, 112 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal. 


RALPH G. WELLS, SECRETARY 

On August 15, Ralph G. Wells, 
who has been associated with the E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., in their 
personnel relations work, will take 
up the active duties as Secretary of 
the Boston Association, which office 
he held previously to November 1917. 
The Boston Association plans to take 
up an active constructive program in 
the Fall and possibly do research 
work in the Employment Manage- 
ment Field for New England indus- 
tries. 


Art in Buttons Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has adopted the Council 
Plan of representation in their plants. 
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FIVE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
INTEREST HUSTLING 
CLEVELAND GROUP 


ROSCOE G. GELLER, Assistant Secretary 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Merchants Board 


MEMBERSHIP—A definite pro- 
gram of expansion of membership. 
We have seventy-nine Cleveland in- 
dustrial establishments represented 
inthe Group. For the same cost and 
for the same energy the news of em- 
ployment service could be made 
available to twice that number. Let’s 
be efficient. 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BU- 
REAUS—tThe Cleveland Group’s vote 
on the United States Employment 
proposition as submitted to the Na- 
tional Association of Employment 
Managers, showed that the majority 
were for some form of centralized 
employment service; being well di- 
vided between the Federal and State. 

PROGRAM—Program making for 
1919-1920 is under way. Ideas are 
being asked for from every member 
of the Group and are being sought 
from the National Association Groups 
throughout the country as a result 
of their last years’ experience. 

EDUCATIONAL — An educational 
emphasis is desired by all who are 
thinking deeply upon problems of 
employment, production and cost. 
Efforts are being made to extend the 
effectiveness of the Group, to stimu- 
late general interest in educational 
ideas and inject educational motives 
and values. There is a constant de- 
mand in Cleveland for information, 
more advanced ideas, more practical 
methods and inspiration which cen- 
ters in our Group. The question is 
how far can such a group extend its 
efforts along educational lines—what 
should it or should it not attempt. 

PUBLICITY — Well ordered pub- 
licity is a valuable adjunct to any 
well ordered employment office. This 
is true whether it is done through a 
plant organ or through a news letter 
sent out once a month and carefully 
edited by a good condenser of news. 
If the thing is boiled down, con- 
densed, yet running over with vital 
ideas, such an organ or news letter 
is bound to be a success. Such an 
organ has been suggested for the 
benefit of the local Group. 

In place of the regular dinner 
meeting during the summer months, 
the Cleveland Group is making visits 
to local and nearby industrial plants 
with three objects in view: Personal 
observation of actual conditions; 
More intimate exchange of ideas; 
Closer fellowship of the members. 


The Successful Interviewer 


The successful interviewers qualifications are 
Pleasing personality, great tact, sympathy, 
finely tempered pudgement of human nature 
and a thorough knowledge of working condi- 
tions, hours, rates of pay. job specifications 
and plant operations.—H Parker, Employ- 
ment Manager, Fore River Plant, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 











WHAT NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OFFER: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, Vol. 81.— 
Health Problems of Industrial Workers. 
Capital and Labor. 
The Employment Manager and Applied Vo- 
cational Guidance. 
Representation in Industry. 
PRINTERS INK (June 12)— 
Selling the Plant to the Workers Wives. 
MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS (June 26)— 
Interviewing and Selecting Applicants for 


Work. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE (August)— 
Ten Ways to Test the Fineness of a Man. 
The Kind of Human Beings Who Live 
Longest. 

How a Cop Sizes Folks Up. 

FORBES MAGAZINE (July 12)— 

Bach, Bethlehem Steel and Humans. 

What Employers and Workers say of In- 
dustrial Democracy After Six Years. 

Why Industrial Democracy is Solving the 
Capital vs. Labor Problem. 

FORBES MAGAZINE (July 26)— 
Industrial Democracy Key to Peace. 

Cash, Brain and Brawn to be Wedded. 

THE NATION’S BUSINESS (August)— 
Producing Skilled Fingers 
The Risks of Peace. 

JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

(August)— 
Factory Inspection and Factory Inspectors. 
Hernia In retry. 
CURRENT HISTORY (July)— 
Organized Labor In Spain. 

SAFETY ENGINEERING (July)— 

The Library’s Part in Reducing Industrial 
Accidents. 

The Man on the Job. 

FACTORY (August)— 

When Labor Disputes Will Vanish. 

it What is the Whitley Report? 
elping Workers to Help Themselves. 

Who Make the Best Foremen? 

Rating Each Workman According to Merit 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (August)— 
Common Dangers in Rating Employes. 
Intelligence Tests in Industry 
Representative Shop Committees. 

Fallacies of Employees’ Profit-Sharing. 
Successful Industrial Democrac oy 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (August)— 
Upgrading in Factory Training Department. 
Testing Applicants for Factory Positions. 
How Far Should Shop Committees Go? 
Recommendations and References. 
Presenting Your Record Graphically. 
Employment and Labor Maintenance. 

WESTERN ADVERTISING— 

A Definite Policy Necessary for the Success- 
ful House Organ. 


JOLLY TIME ENDS NEWARK 
CLUB SEASON 

The Newark Society for the Study 
of Employment Problems ended its 
1918-19 season in what might be 
aptly termed a “blaze of glory.” 
Through the courtesy of the manage- 
ment of the Arlington plant of the E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., the 
session was held in the rooms of the 
duPont Club. Members of the du- 
Pont Girls’ Alliance served a piping 
hot chicken dinner. Then, under 
the direction of Miss Roma Nicker- 
son, Girl’s Councillor of the duPont 
Company, a member of the Women 
Social Workers’ Club, which united 
with the solvers of employment prob- 
lems, members of the duPont Club 
gave two playlets, one of which was 
written by Miss Nickerson. The du- 
Pont Orchestra furnished music and 
Owen Caffrey, of Newark, sang. Karl 
Egge was Chief Intelligence Dissim- 
inator and Montague A. Clark super- 
vised the affair with the aid of A. W. 
Ross of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, Bloomfield. It was a lively 


BLOOMFIELD BOOK FILLS LONG 
FELT WANT 


Students of employment and per- 
sonnel subjects, and that includes all 
the profession, could do no better 
than obtain a copy of Daniel Bloom- 
field’s ‘‘Employment Management”’ 
(The H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 
$1.80). It presents the best material 
on the subject of employment man- 
agement in an able and concise man- 
ner and may be rightfully termed a 
handbook. A score or so of the best 
informed men on the subject in 
America contribute valuable material 
for the book. There also is a bibli- 
ography of employment that compre- 
hensively covers the field, and a num- 
ber of forms in use by up-to-date de- 
partment. 


THE FEDERAL Board for Voca- 
tional Education has issued the fol- 
lowing Opportunity Monographs and 
Bulletins: 


Show Card Writing. 

Farm Mechanics, from Tank to 
Tractor. 

The Garment Trades. 

Bee Keeping. 

Evening and Part Time Schools in 
the Textile Industries of the 
Southern States. 

The Federal Civil Service as a 
Career. 

The Practice of Optometry and the 
Training it Requires. 

Opportunities for Employment in 
the Jewelry Trade. 

Photography, Photo Engraving and 
Three-Color Work. 

Technical Agriculture as a Voca- 
tion. 


THE NATIONAL Safety Council, 
168 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
has issued a Bulletin on Gas and 
Electric Welding (ten cents). 


THE Industrial Relations Division, 
U. S. Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has issued a report of 254 pages, 
entitled ‘““‘Work Committees and Joint 
Industrial Councils.”” The report, pre- 
pared by A. B. Wolfe, is obtainable 
at fifty cents a copy. 


CHARACTER Analysis is the bed- 
rock upon which all human rela- 
tionship is founded. Such is the 
assertion of Harry H. Balkin, author 
of The New Science of Analyzing 
Character (The Four Seas Company, 
Boston, $2.50). The book tells how 
to read character at a glance; how 
you find out the vocation you are best 
fitted for; how to study your chil- 
dren; how to study your employees 
or your boss; how to study your 
customers; how to discover your 
faults or weaknesses and how to over- 
come them; how to become a social 
success. It is illustrated. 


The A. W. Shaw Company, Wabash and 
Madison Streets, Chicago, 1 is Gocirons of send- 
ing a sample copy’ of M, the magazine 
of business, without cost to raeen of PER- 
SONNEL. Send them Be name on a postal 
card, mentioning PERS EL. 
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WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN 
BOSTON ASSOCIATION 


S. PAUL TOWNSEND, Secretary _ 
Boston Employment Managers’ Association 


The Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized with 25 char- 
ter members, in Boston, under the 
date of January 3, 1913, and a Con- 
stitution was adopted and officers 
elected. 

In June, 1918, the Constitution 
was changed to admit women as 
members. There is now an attend- 
ance of 10 to 12 women at each meet- 
ing. 

The membership of the Associa- 
tion, July 1, was 112 sustaining and 
27 associate members. Meetings are 
held the second Tuesday of each 
month, meeting at 6 o’clock for din- 
ner. Most of the time is given to 
the invited guest on a particular sub- 
ject or else the members of our own 
Association take part and give papers 
on an assigned subject. 


WHAT AMERICANIZATION 
MEANS 


1. The use of common language 
for the entire nation. 

2. The desire of all peoples in 
America to unite in a common citi- 
zenship under one flag. 

3. The combatting of Anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda activities and schemes 
and the stamping out of sedition and 
disloyalty wherever found. 

4. The elimination of causes of 
disorder and unrest, which make 
fruitful soil for the propaganda of 
enemies of America. 

5. The abolition of racial preju- 
dices, barriers and discriminations 
and of immigrant colonies and sec- 
tions, which keep peoples in America 
apart. 

6. The maintenance of an Ameri- 
can standard of living through the 
proper use of American foods, care of 
the children and new world homes. 

7. The discontinuance of discrim- 
inations in the housing, care, protec- 
tion and treatment of aliens. 

8. The creation of an understand- 
ing of and love for America and of 
the desire of immigrants to remain 
in America, to have a home here and 
to support American institutions and 
laws. 


BIG PLACEMENT CLAIMED 


According to figures given out by 
the U. S. Employment Service, that 
department, since the signing of the 
armistice to May 1, received applica- 
tions from 2,945,445 persons, of 
whom 328,240 were soldiers. Of 
this number 1,949,615 were claimed 
to have been placed. In sixteen 
months the service claims to have 
received applications from and inter- 
viewed 6,185,367 men and wonien, of 
whom records of placement was re- 
ceived from 4,320,725. Of this num- 
ber more than 700,000 were women. 


EFFICIENCY 


Here are ten typical objections to 
efficiency: 

1. “We are used to our old ways 
and don’t care to change.” 

Of course you are. I am used to 
my old shoes—my old pipe—and my 
old piano. You may like the old 
ways but you can’t live by them. Too 
many of them are worn out and 
should be discarded. 

2. Efficiency is a new-fangled ex- 
periment.” 

Sure it is—that is why we have to 
use propaganda to educate people. If 
it were old—it would be making 
place for something better. 

8. “I don’t believe in outside ex- 
perts or specialists.” 

Oh, yes you do. When you have a 
toothache you go to a dentist. He ts 
an outside expert. No organization 
can hope to see all its sides unaided. 
It must have outside point of view, 
or work on a distorted basis. 

4. **We have been in this business 
all our lives, and we don’t believe we 
have much to learn.” 

Piffie! What would you say to one 
of your employees who would claim 
he hadn’t anything to learn? If you 
can’t be taught anything you are 
either dead or you are not getting 
what you should. 

5. “I know my job.” 

Do you? Are you sure? Look at 
the men who have beaten your record. 


6. “Efficiency is foreign to true 
democracy; it is Prussianism.”’ 

On the contrary—it is true democ- 
racy—because it makes each one of 
us do our best in every way of great- 
est value to society. 


7. “It will destroy individuality.” 

Tut, tut! How much have you 
got? Generally the less individuality 
a man has the more fuss he makes 
about it. Efficiency makes and de- 
velops personality. 

8. “It may endanger my authority.” 

Perhaps it will. If you are de- 
pending more upon your Title than 
upon Efficiency you are going to lose 
your Authority. Authority flows to the 
man who knows. You can’t stop it. 

9. “It makes the worker a ma- 
chine.” 

No, and again I say NO: 

It makes the worker a Brain. It 


encourages him to think. It fires his 
imagination. It gives him a vision. 
It makes him a person. It changes 


stupid drudgery into skilled work— 
wherein artists may create. 


10. “We are doing our best now.” 

Of course you are. Is that any rea- 
son why you should not do better? 

Are you not conscious of many 
wastes and leaks and errors that 
could be prevented? Why not cure 
the old ones, and prevent the new 
ones that will come? Can’t you make 
your best better? Everybody can. 


—Advertising and Selling. 


HOME TIES STRONGEST INCEN- 
TIVES TO WORKERS 


The American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass., has prepared an 
interesting and highly illuminating 
statement of its first year’s effort in 
Americanization work. The company 
frankly says that its experiments 
have been a matter of existence of 
the business rather than a matter of 
policy. The men are lens makers 
and do a work that it is hard to find 
Americans to do. 

The work showed that the family 
and not the individual is in the long 
run the fundamental industrial unit. 
Many of the workers have families 
on the other side and this, together 
with the propaganda conducted by 
the foreign nationalistic organiza- 
tions tend to pull the worker toward 
the mother country as soon as he 
made his ‘‘pile’’. 

The concern adopted three lines of 
endeavor in an effort to hold their 
foreign-born workers—‘“united fam- 
ily” propaganda, in which efforts 
were made to show the worker that 
he should bring his family across the 
seas to him instead of returning to 
them; educational and recreational. 
The efforts in the first line have been 
somewhat discounted by the attitude 
of the Department of Labor which is 
tending to discourage immigration, 
even of the families of workers. De- 
spite this, many have sent for their 
families and still others have re- 
turned to personally conduct their 
families to ‘‘the land of the free.” 

Over 200 workers enrolled in the 
school started by the concern, eighty- 
four graduating. Diplomas were 
awarded at a session held in the office 
banquet hall, the approximate cost 
per pupil for the nineteen lessons be- 
ing $7. Attendance was voluntary 
on the employees’ time, from 5:15 
to 6:15, two nights a week. Each 
teacher had eleven pupils. Next 
year it is planned to give each teacher 
fifteen pupils. 

In the recreational work a propo- 
sition that the company equip and 
operate their national games on the 
athletic field was turned down by the 
workers who expressed a preference 
to learn baseball and an inter-racial 
league was formed. 

In concluding the report says: 
“Our endeavors have evidently suc- 
ceeded in creating a strong prefer- 
ence for life in America, but has not 
held the workers in America. Only 
homes and families in America can 
do that. Education and recreation 
as factors in Americanization are 
wholly contingent upon homes.” 


RESTRICTING ALIEN LABOR 

A House of Commons Committee 
has added a clause to the Alien bill 
now pending before the entire House, 
restricting the amount of alien labor 
which can be employed by any per- 
son, firm or company to ten per cent. 
of the working staff. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES ON 
CO-OPERATION AMONG THE 
PARTIES TO INDUSTRY. 
Prepared by 
Dr. R. A. SIGSBEE 
Education and Co-operation the Wis- 
est Course in Dealing with Labor: 
Gideon, Robertson & T. Moore; 
Mag. Contract Record, Vol. 33, No. 

2, Jan. 8, 1919, pp. 19-20. 

Industrial Relations after the War: 
Henry P. Kendall; Textile World 
Journal, Vol. 55, No. 2, Jan. 11, 
1919, pp. 121-247 and 249. 

The Human Factor in Industry: A. P. 
M. Fleming; Journal Instn. Elec. 
Engrs., Vol. 57, No. 277, Dec. 1918, 
pp. 47-56. 

Status of the Unproductive Worker: 
Harry Tipper; Automotive Indus- 
tries, Vol. 39, No. 25, Dec. 1918, 
pp. 1045-1046. 

Co-ordination of Legislative and 
Operative Functions in Industry, 
Vol. 39, No. 23, Dec. 5, 1918, pp. 
958-959. 

Political Plan of Organization Satis- 
factory for Relatively Small Estab- 
lishments: Harry Tipper; Automo- 
tive Industries, Vol. 39, No. 26, 
1918; pp. 1083-1084 and 1088. 

How Labor Representation Operates: 
Iron Trade Review, Vol. 63, No. 
24, Dec. 12, 1918, pp. 1349-1351. 

New Basis for Industrial Relations: 
Harry P. Kendall; American Con- 
tractor, Vol. 39, No. 52, Dec. 28, 
1918, p. 17. 

Relations Between Employes and 
Management—A Unique Method of 
Handling Employes — Journal of 
Electric, Power and Gas, Vol. 41, 
No. 10, Nov. 15, 1918, pp. 443-444. 

The Human Touch in Supervision: 
E. C. Clarke; Electrical Railway 
Journal, Vol. 52, No. 24, Dec. 14, 
1918, pp. 1048-1050. 

Real Labor Representation: Harry 
Tipper; Automotive Industries, Vol. 
39, No. 24, Dec. 12, 1918. 

In Listing Labor in Production: L. W. 
Schmidt; American Machinist, Vol. 
50, No.6, Feb. 6, 1919, pp. 253-256. 

Wage Questions Must be Handled 
from Inside; The Industrial Unit, 
Harry Tipper, Automotive Indus- 
tries, Vol. 40, No. 2, Jan. 9, 1919, 
pp. 62-63. 

Where the Men Settle Their Own 
Troubles: Factory; Vol. 22, No. 1, 
Jan. 1919, pp. 29-31. 

The Conservation of Industrial Man 
Power: Arthur J. Westermayer; 
American Drop Forger, Vol. 4, No. 
12, Dec. 1918, pp. 504-506. 

The Labor Problem Analyzed: Mag- 
hus W. Alexander; Open Shop Re- 
Mer Vol. 16, No. 1, Jan. 1919, pp. 

The Labor Situation in England: 
Arthur Gleason; The Survey, March 
15, 1919. 

The International Charter. of Labor; 
The Survey, March 15, 1919. 

Shop Committees in Practice: C. G. 
— The Survey, March 1, 


AKRON TAKES STEPS TO BEAT 
PROFITEERS AND AID 
WORKMEN 


In common with nearly every in- 
dustrial city, Akron, Ohio, has found 
it almost impossible to obtain the 
more stable workers because of lack 
of housing. Coupled with the lack 
of adequate quarters was the profi- 
teering of landlords and boarding 
house keepers. 

The desire to own a home and 
establish a family under as nearly 
ideal conditions as possible is a factor 
that makes for the solid growth of 
any community. Recognizing this, 
officials of the various big industries 
in and about Akron, together with a 
few of the more far-seeing citizens, 
have organized and incorporated the 
Akron Home Owners’ Investment 
Company. Its prospectus tells the 
story in the following manner: 

Its purpose is to give people with 
moderate capital an opportunity to 
invest in homes within the city, 
rather than to place their small sav- 
ings in property in the country, 
where practically all conveniences 
and improvements are lacking. 

Lot owners in the city of Akron 
will be loaned money on first and 
second mortgage for the purpose of 
erecting houses on their property. 
Preference will be given to lots that 
are fully improved, but lots that are 
semi-improved or that lie where im- 
provements are readily accessible will 
receive favorable consideration. 

It can not be expected that the in- 
dividual building operations of lot 
owners will take care of the great 
and immediate demands for new 
dwellings. The Company proposes, 
therefore, to invest a reasonable per- 
centage of its capital in the building 
of houses for rent. 

The company will maintain various 
service departments to promote its 
interests and the interests of its cus- 
tomers. 

There will be a department in 
charge of a supervising architect 
which will have on hand a variety of 
plans and specifications, offering a 
wide choice in types of houses to the 
prospective builder. Estimates of 
cost will be prepared and submitted 
for the convenience of the home 
builder. 

A legal department will be main- 
tained to examine titles and pass on 
the abstracts which are presented and 
other legal matters incidental and 








Workshop Committees: C. G. Renold; 
The Survey, October 5, 1918. 

Industrial Politics: Glenn Frank; 
The Century, May 1919. 

Man-to-Man: John Leitch—Pub. B. 
C. Forbes Co., N. Y., 1919. 

Creating a Class of Super-Foremen, 
American Machinist, May 23, 1918. 

Modern Foreman—wWhat is his pres- 
ent job; American Mechinist, May 
9, June 27, July 25, Aug. 1, Octo- 
ber 10, 1918. 


PROCEEDINGS ARE PRINTED 

(Continued from Page 1) 
be absolutely true. To those who 
missed the big event, we have only 
to say that those contributing include 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr., Works Man- 
ager of three of the largest plants of 
the International Harvester Company, 
a grandson of the founder of the 
great machinery corporation; Her- 
bert H. Rice, Treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporations; W. A. 
Greives, Assistant Secretary of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; W. S. MacArthur, 
Office Manager, Armour & Company; 
Arthur H. Young, Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations, International Harves- 
ter Company; Dudley Kennedy, form- 
erly with the American International 
Shipbuilding Corporation, now an 
Industrial Councilor; Rodney Mori- 
son, Jr., Superintendent of Employ- 
ment of the International Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation; George D. Halsey, 
Employment Manager of the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co.; Horace L. 
Gardner, Boyd Fisher, Philip J. 
Reilly, Ordway Tead, Walter Dill 
Scott and a score of others of equal 
prominence. 

The material in the volume, which 
is nicely bound in paper with the 
N. A. E. M. emblem in colors on the 
front, is of great value not only to 
employment and personnel workers, 
but also to executives of all ranks 
from the President to the foreman. 
It also will prove of special interest 
to educators who now must include 
the teaching of good will toward the 
fellow man in their college courses. 
When our present orders are filled, 
we will have a limited supply on hand 
and we would suggest that if you 
have not already done so, you place 
your order at once so as to insure 
safety from disappointment. 

Single copies may be had by send- 
ing a check or money order for $2 to 
the Administrative Offices, Orange, 
N. J., or if orders are placed for 
twenty-five or more, copies, the check 
may be for $1.75 each. 








pertaining to its nature of business. 

It is the expectation of this com- 
pany that its securities will find a 
ready market. Its financial strength, 
its form of organization and the 
standing of its official personnel sup- 
port this expectation. 

The company has an authorized 
capital of $5,000,000.00, consisting 
of 50,000 shares of common stock, 
having a par value of $100.00 each. 
The capital stock is to be sold at par 
without commission of any kind. The 
stock is non-assessable and the pay- 
ments for the purchase of stock are 
to be made by installments of ten per- 
cent. cash and ten percent. per month 
until paid. 

The officers of the company are: 
H. S. Firestone, President; F. A. Sei- 
berling, Vice-President; L. D. Brown, 
Treasurer; J. V. Oliver, Secretary. 
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Prepared by Prof. Edward R. Jones, Bureau of Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
CONDITION OR PROBLEM. PERSONNEL ACTIVITY. 
State laws made familiar to employment offi- 
(a) Prohibited ages. cers and foremen. 
: (b) Prohibited occupations. : : 
oe 1. Child te) Sn ek aaniiteeie required. Obtained and filed in employment department. 
A. AGE (d) Limitation of hours. State laws made familiar to employment offi- 
cers and foremen. 
( . (a) Inadequate for the old job. Certain occupations reserved (gate keeper, etc.) 
2. Aged (b) Without means to retire. Pension system. 
: 1. Prohibited occupations. State laws made familiar to employment offi- j 
2. Prohibited hours. cers and foremen. 
3. Lack of craft knowledge. oF 3), ve : 
, eins — 4. Danger of overstrain. pecial code of shop rules. 
B. WOMEN EMPLOYEES S. Accident hazard. Uniforms (See G). 
6. Wage rates. Equal pay for equal work under equal con- 
ditions. : 
7. Moral conditions. Shop rules. Women supervisors. 
1. Preliminary interview. 
2. Investigation of record. 
ie. aie sesel 3. Job specifications. 
Co DUPE TTY Tre Bs ov cis aca cei neheseccccveabes tanner eenunedeeses 4. Trade tests. 
5. Mental tests. 
6. Physical examination. 
7 . Altes eines ) Nationalization campaign. 
as Se ) Preference for citizens in hiring. 
| { Rules printed in foreign languages. 
fm menage Ractich vs ; 
2. Non-E st ing. f akin ersons in 
D. FOREIGN BORN. n-English speaking ih or nglish speaking p s 
F | English classes. : 
3. Victims of fraud. Legal Aid. ——— 
4. Low standards of life. (See E3, 5, H5) Incidental instruction in Eng- 
; : lish classes. 
5. Bolshevist or other foreign propaganda. Americanization campaign. 
epeneeneeennnere j 
1. Improper lunches. Shop restaurant. : i 
2. Working in wet clothes. Individual lockers. Dressing rooms. 7 
3. Bad home conditions. Visiting nurse. Housing. - 
.. e) 2ING -L ? ciubs. p 
E ry PPIN( BELOW drink See El, 3. _ : — (Fardening 
PAR PHYSICALLY. 4. Bad outside habits. vice General training in sex hygiene. home _ ; 
gambling Thrift campaign. ownership. 
physical 
5. Ignorance of personal hygiene. (See F7, E3, 4). culture. 
1. Medical clinic. | 
2. Denta! clinic. 
3. Visiting nurses. 
4. Periodical physical re-examination. 
“YNwE 5. Underwriting operations. 
as 5. ELS ok oS wed a ab Ne ban Kn- 0's 0 nied eSUd dawarthckksacbebinkadawes 6. Sanitary survey of plant. 
7. General educational campaign. 
8. Special measures against occupational dis- 
eases. 
‘ 9. Sick benefits. Mutual Benefit Association. 
(a) Horseplay. , ' 
; (b) Carelessness. Safety campaign. Safety shop committees. 
1. Causes. (c) Ignorance. 
(d) Moron. Mental tests. 
(e) Clothing. Shop rules (See BS). 
First Aid Kits in shops. 
= ents vamp in first aid. 
-_ —_ 2. Treatment. ressing stations. 
G. ACCIDENT. Statistics spotted to cause and foreman’s = 
record. 
Fi ; : Workmen’s compensation. 
3. Financial Distress. Group insurance. 
; Death benefits of Mutual Benefit Association. E 
4. Infections. (See G2). f 
5. Handi i Re-education. ou! 
andicapped (crippled). i Rehabilitation survey of plant. of a 
‘1. Of English language. (See D2). yea: 
2. Of American laws and customs. (See D4, 5). Sar} 


Shop instruction under foremen and instructors. 

Apprenticeship courses. Dea 
Vestibule school. 

Reduction of labor turnover. 
Plant library. my 


Initial follow-up. wis 


3. Lack of craft knowledge. 


H. IGNORANCE. 


Book of rules. 

House organ, Bulletin boards. 
General publicity campaign. _ Dre 
Visiting nurse. plo: 
General publicity methods. 
Housing activities. 

(See D4). 


4. Of company policies. 


5. Low standards of life. 
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CONDITION OR PROBLEM. 


1. Lack of craft knowledge. 
2. Wrongly placed. 


(a) es conditions. 
1. POOR 3. Dissatisfied with 1% Tea. 
WORKMANSHIP. (d) Locality. 


4. Hostile attitude. 
5. Outside worries. 
6. Physically below par. 


PERSONNEL ACTIVITY. 


(See H3). 
(See C). 
(See K). 
(See L). 


(See N). 
(See O). 

(See A2b, D3, E3, 4). 
(See E. F.). 





J. ATTENDANCE. . 
2. Absenteeism. 


Docking system. 
Record in service record. 
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1. Tardiness. 


} Home visiting by nurse. 
Bonuses for attendance. 





K. DISSATISFIED WITH WORKING CONDITIONS.............eeeeee 


Aukhondre 


. Control of temperature. Sho 

. Ventilation system. a 
. Adequate illumination. arde. 
. Adequate sanitary equipment. 


. Introductions and follow-up. 
. Seats. 





1. Work too hard. 


2. Hours too long. 


L. DISSATISFIED 
WITH JOB. 


4. Desire to learn another job. 


5. Overlooked in promotion. 


3. Monotony (lack of interest in work). 


Time studies and fatigue studies. 
(For women see 
———. of local transportation. 
Staggered hours for force. 


Instruction in craftsmanship. 
(See H3). 


Relation of task to other tasks explained. 


Adaption of task to human nature. 


Objective records. 
Second job system. s 
} System of filling vacancies by promotion. 


Competition of records. 


Periodical review of promotions. 
Transfer system. 


Service record of operatives. 





M. DISSATISFIED WITH WAGES 


Cost o 


living studies. 


. Investigation of “current wage.” 
1 3. 
4. 








Cee e eee ee eeesreeeseseeesesese eesesses Equalization tween wage classes. 
Co-operative distribution of supplies. 
1. Poor housing. (See E3) fF atone og mi of Employment 
N. DISSATISFIED 2. Poor local uanpertation. (See L2). (Manager in community activities. 
WITH LOCALITY 3. Poor schools. Empl , ae 
(family dissatisfied). 4. Lack of recreation and social life. Clu ——E 
1. Agitator. (See D5, H4, K, L, M, N). 


2. Quarrelsome. 


O. HOSTILE 
ATTITUDE. 


3. Grievance. 


{ Training foremen as leaders. 
(See C5, I5, E 


(a) Suggestion system. 
(b) Grievance system. 


(c) Personal contact activities of officers. 
(d) Shop committees. 


(e) Collective bargaining. 
(f) Publicity of Company policies. 





P. LEAVING. ......cceeeeeeeeeeeees 


Terre ree eee eee eee eee ee ee 


. Final interview on causes. 
. Tabulation on control sheets. 


and causes. 


. Bonus for continuous service. 
. Insurance after initial period of employment. 


1 
2 
3. Turnover spotted to periods, departments 
4 
5 





Q. SCARCITY OF EMPLOYEES... 





. Recruiting system. 
Economization of skill. 
. Dilution. 

. Training. 

. The square deal. 

. Friendly attitud<. 





THERE’S A REASON 
Here is a copy of a letter which 
found its way into the inner sanctum 
of a large manufacturing plant a few 
years ago. Comments are unneces- 
sary. 


Dear Sir: 

In view of your kind compliance to 
my written request of recent date, I 
wish to thank you for your interest 
and to explain why I am not at 
Present numbered among your em- 
Dloyees. 

I presented your letter of introduc- 
tion at the Employment Bureau, from 





which point I was referred to “‘The 
Society for the Prevention of Men 
Earning a Living.’”’ After numerous 
sessions with different representa- 
tives of this honorable body, during 
which I imagined I was a candidate 
for the Diplomatic Service, I was 
finally herded into a “‘pen,”’ presided 
over by a “Physician” (don’t know 
whether the title was real or imagin- 
ary). The Eminent Practitioner, after 
causing me to pose in the nude, sub- 
jected me to an examination similar 
to that imposed by a western Stock 
Buyer, when buying cattle on the 
hoof. After a series of evolutions the 


“E. P.” discovered a disarrangement 
of my anatomy, which he said would 
effectually bar me from the service of 
the ............Company. ‘Hernia upon 
the right side” was his verdict and I 
almost collapsed. I have since man- 
aged to secure mediocre employment 
with a local concern, where I hope to 
eke out an existence however miser- 
able, until I am compelled to find 
asylum in a “‘Home for the Physically 
Disabled,” or some such a benevolent 
institution. 

Again thanking you personally for 
your favor, I am 

‘Sincerely yours, 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 





ATLANTIC COAST SHIPBUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ BRANCH 
pm rrr President 
Baltimore Dry Docks and Shipbuilding Co. 
John CRMs sn cgeceeceseee Vice-President 
Downey Shipbuilding Co. 
©, B Wieticccccecencncnssccncasanes Secretary 
703 Medical A ty. Philadelphia 


AUB 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS'N 
W. BE. Magelhe. ccccossecccccccecese President 
“ . ——we Harvester Company 
Ww. 


Vice-President 
Henry & Allen 
C. W. Starter. ccccccccces Secretary-Treasurer 
implores, Association 
BALTIM IRE 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
A, Metameel ss occccccesceccesecess President 
Baltimore Dry Docks and Shipbuilding Co. 
W. H. Vickers,...ccscccccocces Vice-President 
Consolidated Gas Co. 
Carroll Gorman,........... Secretary-Treasurer 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
BOROUGH OF QUEENS, N. 
PERSONNEL MANAGERS’ CLUB 


Fenley Hunter,........seeeeeeeess .-.-President 
¢ BD WOGNS ian cccccccccocccees Vice-President 
> Eee Breylomie,. cccccccccccccscscces Secretary 


Chamber of Commerce 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


George H. Stone,......sccccccscees President 
Locomobile Company ; 
BD, DewmOaiiies occcecccscccences Vice-President 
Columbia Graphone Co. 
W. BH. Domminge. occccccccccccccece Secretary 
Frisbie Pie Company 
BE TE. Bemmiebecccccccccccscscceceses Treasurer 
Manufacturers’ Association 
BOSTON, MASS. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
Joh ‘THINGY « ccccescvenvseeseseesss President 


Fred S. Sparrow, Vice-Pres...73 Hillside Ave. 
Watertown, Mass. 
.Oneil & Parker 
Boston, Mass. 
S. Paul Towasene, Sec’ 745.2 
BLACKSTOES VALLEY ‘EMPLOYMENT 
NAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ee F... 
Sayles ‘Finishing Plants, Saylesville 
M. Fletch eR ene ice-President 
2 rear Secretary-Treasurer 
D. Goff & fous. Pawtucket 


Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 

Edmond O’Callaghan, Treas.. 

.201 Devonshire St. 
ston 
peeegenetenstoenemhnel President 
, i. Spinning Company, Pawtucket 

BUFFALO 

ASSOC’D EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISORS 


Ce ee. See. on dcecsnshesusesat ens President 
National Aniline and Chemie, Company 
HE. J. Assay cccccccccccccces Vice-President 
Sgences Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
ey err Secretary 
Masonic Employment Bureau 
BE. G. Vem Beets sc cccvcccccccccese Treasurer 


The Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
CHICAGO COUNCIL, NATIONAL ASS’N 
OF EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 
Asthur BH. Younes. ccccccccccccccses President 
International asvester | Co. 

Te, Pee oncnewtasewsens Vice-President 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co. 

VV. Qe We Bates cccasecscsgccscses Secretary 
Central Y. M. C. A. 

BE, BE Geiss ccc caseddcecsevesyss Treasurer 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
CALIFORNIA 
SERVICE AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Ciudle L. Festa s cc ccccvecccevcasees President 

“oC —— Construction Co., Oakland 


Vice-President 
Beli Oil Company, Martinez 
Cee Bi. GOGOs ok ccasegesede cece Secretary 
Cal.-Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co., Crockett 
ig * Ppea Treasurer 
42 we Vista Avenue, Oakland 
NTON, OHIO 
THE STARKE. COUNTY EMPLOYMENT 
NAGERS’ SCHOOL 
S. Hall, pkvekhnndhecahbehaun news President 
ann Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio 
ih eer Treasurer 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
Dh, We: a os bt rebaneistseinieacs Secretary 
Central Steel Co., Massillion, Ohio 


CINCINNATI 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
ere President 
The Pollak Steel Co. 


wee. GC. WOM ccccncecacce Vice-President 
Raliows Steel Co. 
££ rea Secretary 
United § 


pistes p cieming Cone Card Co. 


Cc 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS" ROUP OF 
E CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Sedans is canbe thé a eeka Chairman 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Wis BJ iebseccenccbeenes Vice-Chairman 
zhe ( Cleveland Metal Products Co. 
Si Sir ccthiweuenevekusaneases Secretary 
Cleveland Chamber ¥ Commerce 


DETROIT 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 


©, Th, Sins i cheansdanddeusvasewaa President 
Studebaker Corporation 
We Ws Pendeststcdecenenes Vice-President 
Solvay Process Co. 
Cot Wi Ss on wed cent sasscecee Secretary 
Employers’ Association 
D. TE Be si icccnecccasscesees Treasurer 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. 


E 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
ee SO rer President 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Be: as Deane nacenecscsecesae Vice-President 
"Sensei Electric Company 

H. M. Gerry, 

Industrial Secretary Erie Y. M. C. A. 

Te WG dick ince cudemaakamens Treasurer 
Erie City Iron Works 
HAMILTON, OHIO 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 

I st wick hard eae President 

Hamilton Foundry and Machine Co. 
Si lin orci aiteiachseses tudor aaah Vice-President 
Hooven, Owens, Rentschlere Co. 

H. E. Cully, 7 Reily Block........ Secretary 

H. ee ge Bureau 


= 


HARTFOR RD, CONN. 
BMPLOy Sant EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 
FORD Te Sir oc ccecaccccereses President 
K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Herbert wt seta cinch teeter aboc Vice-President 
nderwood Typewriter Co. 
Philip J. ——, EP Pe Secretary 
Pratt & Cady Co., Inc. 
Louis J. Oleg. i Ahsineeeceeine sens Treasurer 
t & Whitney Co. 
INDIAMAPOLIS. IND. 
THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


a ere President 
Nordyke-Marmon Co. 
SS eR: Vice-President 
. P. Adams & C 
ae Bcc aks centuesanien bade Secretary 
Eli Lilly & Company 
De le ov ccccmntennscaeecans Treasurer 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
JERSEY cunt COUNCIL, NAT'L ASSO’N 
OF EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 
G. C. Nelle bien eeniaks Temporary Chairman 
Snead Iron Works 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Das caccccascesascaoen President 
116 East 2nd Street, Los Angeles 
We, BPs son becscceoses Vice-President 
401 South Broadway 
a See Secretary-Treasurer 
724 South preneser 
MILWAUKEE 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
| SRE So ee Nae President 
Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. 
is 5 eee ter Vice-President 
Northwestern Malleable Iron Co. 
5 Se ee Secretary 
International Harvester Co. 
CG. Gilera ctactvedaténcetdaess Treasurer 
Cutler-Hammer — - 
MUSKEGON, 

i Soe th eervae MANAGERS ASS’N 
+ PERE President 
Linderman Steel and Machine Co. 
We: Bh is ob vdcecvenens Vice-President 
Shaw Electric Crane Company 
Wee Wis iinet. ccedssetectdanesan Secretary 
Union National Bank Buildin 
OO a eee reasurer 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
NEW YORK 
THE EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 
a. RS Se President 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

WB. Pe, wcavcsace First Vice-President 
Paper Mill Division, The Barrett Company 
. cos vicnnnersseencengns Secretary 
126 West 85th Street, New York 
ETS CRE. Treasurer 
Underwood Typewriter Company 








EWA 
SOCIETY FOR STUDY OF or prnor- 
Meatgns 4. qo 4 paabtclinaanoiaein dreeiiis President 
I. DuPont Co., Arlington, N. J. 
FM Serer Vice-President 
ey oe Lamp Co., Bloomfield, N. 
i SRS gunEr ner ney: Secretary 
Bamberger & Co., 
Samuel T. Simmonds,..............; Treasurer 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ GROUP, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Py Eee Chairman 
Ramapo Iron Works 
THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DISCUSSION OF 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
i Fhe Ss hina xh ckdnehecoses a President 
The Barrett Co. 
A. M. Calling ics cc ial ncn il Vice-President 
Collins Mfg. Co. 
Joseph H. Willets candisedidleeewess Secretary 
Ugeereity of Pennsylvania 
Wee ee Se i icwcncetencsss os reasurer 
Leeds & Northrup 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
{one i Se erererete: President 
estinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co, 
ee Renae: Vice-President 
a ae Engineering and Foundry Co. 
Rs Kcavawekees Recordin Secretary 
47% Association, Oliver Building 
W. L. oe. seta ta ta ines ain tae de tite Treasurer 
= Ln Manufacturing Co. 


TTSFIELD, MASS. 
EMPLOYMEN? MANAGERS: Assocs 
i OF BERKSHIRE COUN 
John E te St sare hc aiaa cece aun iaracaueiate President 
S. N. & C. Rueseil Mfg. Co., Pittsfield 
W. Elmer | re Vice-President 
Renfrew Mig. Co., Adams 
Myles W. aa orth Ss 
3 No rth Street, Pittsfield 
William F’ Mee EER Sars S Treasurer 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield 
RQCK I ISLAND 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
GU Bis Rs on on vb deca ce cewes President 
.» Moline, Ill. 
Fr ecretary-Treasurer 
Skinner Annex, Moline, Ill 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 
Be We i iwcustrsncavsaassieees Chairman 
Rochester Railway and Light Co. 
ice-Chairman 
ee & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
/. = Jara aaa 
Rochester Chamber of Commer 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASSN OF 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
GE Tee Sans ti cesscduccuns President 
West Linn, Oregon 
Robert Chamberlain,........... Vice-President 
harleston, Wash. 
cS US | Pree Secretary-Treasurer 
2517 Tenth’ ious out Seattle, Wash. 


UIS 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
ST. LOUIS INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


S. D. 


em a eeitigayis.. President 
Mrs. Lucia McClellan SEER Vice-President 
ek SRR ass Secretary 
TE i I wae eh ean ork eae Treasurer 
ST. LOUIS 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 
., eo “Seen President 
St. Louis Metalware Co. 
SEER ae Vice-President 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
2S 0 Oa era: 
Employers’ Ass’ n, 310 Security Bldg. 
Ss Oe. nat a6 Aaecieick entre eure Trecutt 
Bemis Bros. = Dog Company 


SYRAC 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
George Clearwater,........ccccccece President 
Halcomb Steel Co. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 
ie te Ms a ennkerendacwans cae President 

e Electric Auto-Lite 
Gooven ¥. EatOGike ss sscccrccee ce-President 
The National Mallable Castings Co. 
SR Te PR nies ccc axataacades . Secretary 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
501 Nasby Building 
Ce Ts oa naka vardecsowasnnws Treasurer 
The Willys-Overland Co. 


cretary 
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